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EXTENSION COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 





SCOPE 





Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of 
accountancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of 
the general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowl- 
edge needed to insure success in private employment or in the field of 
public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such branches 
of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership accounting, 
corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership accounting, cost 
accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to 
enrollment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will 
have completed a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the 


subject and, in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching 
the subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside 
study on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a 
definite time for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is 
offered on an unlimited time basis so that it may be completed at the 
convenience of the teacher. It is estimated, however, that the average 
teacher should be able to complete the course on a basis of one unit per 


week. Twenty-four weeks would be required to complete the course on 
this basis. 


EVIDENCE 


The following is quoted from a letter written November 21, 1925, by 
B. Frank Kyker, Chairman of the Department of Business, Berea College, 
as evidence that this course is proving popular and meets the demands 
of those teachers who are interested in the study of “‘higher accounting’’. 

*‘Now that I have sent in my last lesson in accountancy, I want to 
express my appreciation of the course and your service in connection 
with each lesson. Your careful, detailed, and pointed remarks covering 
the difficulties of each lesson are far superior to the general, ‘canned’ 
mimeographed remarks or comments of many correspondence schools.”’ 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal 
charge is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is 
reduced to a minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit from 
the course. It is expected that the good will which will be derived from 
this service will be worth more to the company than a profit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


C. R. McCANN 
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pony was not always the land of the 





present day English. 

When Caesar landed there, 55 B. C., he 
found a Celtic race, ancestors of the present day 
Welsh. Several centuries of Roman rule followed, 
in the course of which the southern part of England 
became civilized and Romanized. In 410 A. D., the 
Romans withdrew their legions—as those of you 
who have had the extreme pleasure of studying 
Caesar will verify—in order to protect Rome 
against the invasions of the Goths of the North. 
This left the coast of England open and the Teutonic 
Tribes along the North Sea were asked by the 
civilized Roman-Celts to come over and help them 
against the invasion of the northern tribes of Scot- 
land. These tribes were in reality those which 
Caesar had driven back. So Hengist and Horsa 
landed about 449 A. D. 


WHO WERE THESE TEUTONS? 


There were three tribes, as follows: the Jutes 
from modern Jutland; Saxons, dwelling near the 
mouth of the Elbe; and the Angles, the most power- 
ful tribe, coming from the southwestern part of 
present Denmark. These tribes conquered Britain 
and named it for the most important tribe, the 
Angles. Thus it was called Angle-Terre. Later this 
was changed to Angle-Land, and then shortened to 
our present name, England. In the order named, 
these tribes—later known as English—drove back 
north the tribes of Scotland and established them- 
selves so well that the Romans were never able to 
retake the land. They also took unto themselves 
different parts of England. The Saxons, the banks 
of the Thames and most of the region to the South 
and West; the Jutes, most of the region in the 
Southeast; and the Angles, the northern portion. 


THEIR DESCRIPTION 


These English were a hardy race; deep chested, 
big limbed men, with ruddy faces, straw colored 
hair and blue or grey eyes. They were fishermen 
and farmers; above all, they were very daring and 
savage fighters. On account of the rugged climate, 
these conditions existed among the people because 
in this country there was no room for a weakling 
or a coward. 


LANGUAGE 


Naturally the tribes going into England took 
their own dialects and customs with them. Inter- 


matriage caused the intermingling of the Celtic and 
Teutonic words. Fhe stronger tribe, Angles, 
naturally proved their superiority and as the 
Saxons were the next powerful—the language 
became known as Anglo-Saxon. Most of the higher 
men or rulers of the tribes lived at London. Hence 
the culture came mostly from the tribes of Saxons, 
and with these new tribes came new words, as we 
shall see later on. 


RELIGION 


As we all know, people without education are 
very superstitious. These Britons worshipped 
heathen gods after the manner of their fathers. 
But they were shut away from learning and civiliza- 
tion of Europe. At the close of the Sixth Century— 
597 A. D., to be exact—St. Augustine, a missionary 
from Rome, landed with forty monks at the isle of 
Thanet—where the Jutes had landed 148 years 
before—and established religion. In 635 an Irish 
missionary founded a monastery off the western 
coast of Scotland and in the seventh century, Chris- 
tianity was carried to the tribes of Angles. However, 
I might mention, the lasting conversion of the North 
was due to the Irish and not to the Roman mis- 
sionaries. In 655 A. D., while many heathen beliefs 
and superstitions remained, we might say England 
was Christianized. These people, who we have seen 
were loyal and self-sacrificing and able to realize 
that life should be devoted to a lofty purpose, re- 
sponded readily to the teachings of Christian ideals. 
Many great saints were produced—men whose 
lives were devoted to the loving service of others. 


EDUCATION 


This deep spiritual change in the life of these 
people was not the only result of Christian teach- 
ing. Before this time, they had been cut off from 
the art and learning of Europe and consequently did 
not have a fountain of learning at which they might 
gather and study and develop. The learning was 
mainly in the hands of the clergy—often kings and 
those in command were unable to read or write. 
Schools were established along with the churches. 
Latin and Greek were taught at Canterbury. These 
monasteries became the center of civilization—places 
where men could think and meditate. 


LITERATURE FROM BEGINNING TO 
KING ALFRED 


As oné might expect, people with this new world 
opened up before them wanted to give vent to 
their feelings. They were no longer satisfied with 
repeating the old. songs of battle or adventure for 
they were stimulated by new subjects and ideas. 
So it came about that there was a new impulse to 
literature. It is evident that many of the new poems 
were composed on Biblical subjects. Even some of 
the old heathen songs were rearranged and Biblical 
terms were inserted. 

The greatest poem was that of Beowulf. It was a 
narrative of the heroic deeds of a famous warrior 
who dwelt in the southern part of Sweden. All the 
adventures took place outside of England—along 
the shores of the Baltic Sea. It is believed it had its 
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origin on the continent or was brought by the 
English people to their new home. 


A short digest of the story—Hrothgar, a Danish 
King, built a large hall near the sea and he feasted 
with his followers. Naturally, after feasting for a 
long time, they fell asleep. A monstrous demon 
named Grendel comes out of the sea and hearing 
sounds of rejoicing, enters the hall and kills thirty 
of the king's followers. He is so huge and fierce that 
no man can withstand him. From time to time he 
returns and takes back with him the bodies of his 
victims until Hrothgar and his followers become 
afraid. After twelve years of this menace, a young 
man named Beowulf comes to Denmark in a ship to 
rid his master of this monster. The first night 
Beowulf and his few followers sleep in the hall and 
soon Grendel bursts in the door, snatches a warrior, 
devours him and then grapples with Beowulf. The 
monster tries to escape, but is held tightly by Beo- 
wulf who uses no weapon but relies upon his 
strength. At last the demon tears himself free, 
losing his arm and shoulder, and flees to his den to 
die. Grendel’s mother comes back the next night to 
avenge the death of her son and she, too, fights and 
is killed. Beowulf is made king and reigns for 50 
years until he combats the dragon who sets on fire 
men’s homes. He kills this dragon but is mortally 
wounded. He bids his followers drag out of the 
monster's den, the treasures, after which he gives 
thanks and dies. This poem not only tells of the 
dress and customs of these tribes; it is full of battle 
and deeds of valor. However, there is no love story, 
no heroine to smile upon Beowulf. It showed just 
what a real man should be—full of courage and 
valor, risking his own life for others, and his work 
finished, dying and departing. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Aldhelm was the first man born and trained in 
England, to gain a great and widely recognized 
reputation as a classical scholar. After leaving 
Canterbury, he returned to northern Wessex, where 
he lived a busy as well as useful life, taking part in 
all ecclesiastical progress of his time. He died in 709 
A. D. 


Caedmon, of the North, was widely different 
from Aldhelm. Caedmon was a very ignorant man, 
being unable to read or write and living in a bleak 
and wild country. The coast at this place is rocky 
and bold. He left a feast one night before it was his 
turn to sing, and went to the stables. A stranger 
appeared unto him and commanded him to sing a 
song, whereupon Caedmon replied, “I cannot sing 
a song. That is why I left the feast.” ““You must, 
however,” said the stranger. “Sing something in 
praise of the creation.” Immediately Caedmon began 
to sing some verses and his fame spread over all the 
land. He became a monk because they believed that 
God had given this humble man this wonderful 
gift. 


And so we come to the marvelous work done by 
Bede, the founder of medieval history. He was a 
wonderful teacher and it is said that 600 scholars 
from all over the land attended his school at Jarrow. 
His character is even more noble than his books. 
His life is that of simplicity, and its lofty aim, 
singleness of purpose, is unique. 


KING ALFRED 


Toward the end of the eighth century, the Danes 
came over and ransacked and pillaged all the monas- 
teries and abbeys. In 878 Alfred defeated the Danes 
at Edington and saved English literature and Eng- 
land as well. England had gone backward while 
the Danes held the power because they were heathen 
people. Art, education and religion waned. Alfred 
set himself about to change things and in 886 made 
a lasting peace with the Danes. He translated many 
of the masterpieces because the people had retro- 
graded and cared not for advancement. King Alfred 
was also the originator of the English text-book. 
He found that he needed something by which he 
could reeducate his people. There were no text- 
books in English, so he translated them from the 
Latin. He is one of the noblest men in all history. 
He was great in war and peace—his whole life was 
for good. He lifted his people to a higher plane by 
his labors and example. He died in gor A. D. 


We must pass on from this date until 1066, the 
battle of Hastings. From Alfred's death until 1066, 
there was a continual war with the Danes and 
hence culture did not advance. Indeed, it was long 
after the Norman Conquest before it was favorable 
to literature and art. 


NORMAN CONQUEST 


These Northmen from Norway and Denmark 
came along the shores as the Teutons had, centuries 
before them, capturing everything they could get. 
The king of France finally granted them a strip of 
land along the northern part of France, known as 
Normandy. When they first settled they were wild 
and uncivilized but gradually became acclimated 
with the mild mannered Frenchmen. They became 
Christians; adopting and improving their own 
language. They were then a changed people and 
sought culture and had many famous scholars 
among them before they went over and conquered 
England at the battle of Hastings. Hence, a new 
graft was put upon the English tree. 


Thus, to find the beginning of English literature, 
we must go back to a time when the ancestors of 
the English people lived on Continental Europe 
and spoke a tongue which, though related in its 
roots to modern English, is not intelligible to us 
without special study. Old English belongs to what 
is now Low German family of languages of which 
Dutch is the most modern representative. 

For three hundred years after the Norman Con- 
quest, three languages were used in England. French 
was the language of the court and aristocracy; 
Latin, of the church; and Anglo-Saxon, of the middle 
and lower classes. 


Pure Anglo-Saxon was a forcible language, but 
it lacked wealth of expression and flexibility. It 
also had too many fanciful genders, inflections, 
prefixes, suffixes and self-explaining compounds. 
Anglo-Saxon had already begun to lose some of its 
inflections before the Conquest, but even with this 
powerful influence, the change was a work of several 
centuries. 

Some old words were lost, some changed, and 
new words were added. The power of forming self- 
explaining compounds was largely lost. ““Tree- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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66 Brrhen iten does not seem to be in harmony 





when it comes to stating just what it expects 

of our schools. When the business man is 
asked to give his opinion of the workers’ needs, he, 
like the rest of us, is influenced by what he thinks 
will appear well. Many favor scanty education, 
showing a strong prejudice against higher education, 
while others (and it’s of this larger class that I 
hereafter speak) favor secondary education of the 
highest type. 

Actual conditions reflect what business wants; 
they also reflect what business is able to do with 
such material as it is receiving. Then it is possible 
that, if employees had a different education equip- 
ment, the tasks at which they are placed would be 
different. Business education has been too sub- 
divided, special and narrow. It has not given the 
alert student a full realization of the meaning of 
his work, and of the broader opportunities in the 
entire field of which his job is a part. He needs more 
inspirational teaching. He should be impressed with 
the need of continued acquisition of knowledge and 
skill after school days have been finished. 

It seems that industries want from our public 
schools, from the colleges, and from the high schools, 
native and trained ability to solve new problems 
right the first time they are presented; ability to 
think, i. e., to have initiative, originality and good 
judgment along with the highest type of character. 
If the employee has the capacity to go ahead and 
solve new problems, it is not so important that he 
have a large amount of specific information. It is of 
small importance whether a stenographer can write 
sixty words a minute, and transcribe exactly as 
dictated. It is far more important if she has a capacity 
for quick comprehension about the business, and 
has good judgment of the construction of a letter, 
so that when she takes a letter hurriedly, she can 
rephrase it in certain particulars, if it is not clear. 

Many possessing admirable technical knowledge 
fail to apply this knowledge in their daily work to 
the greatest advantage to themselves and to their 
employers, because they have not acquired habits 
of expressing themselves in terms of attention, 
system, order, neatness, punctuality, and accuracy. 
Many fail because they do not bring to their tasks 
certain mental attitudes which express themselves 
in terms of ambition, loyalty, initiative, self-con- 
fidence, and willingness to assume responsibility. 


It appears that general business training should 
receive more attention in addition to the technical 
instruction in bookkeeping. Every commercial course 
graduate should be familiar with the principles of 
double entry bookkeeping, but he does not need to 
be an expert bookkeeper. It is strongly recommended 
that such business habits as obedience, courtesy, 
industry, thoughtfulness, promptness, loyalty, etc., 
be made the subjects of definite instruction in all 
commercial courses. It is also recommended that 
pupils be taught the very great advantage of stick- 
ing to one job long enough to thoroughly test its 
advantages. A thorough knowledge of English, a 
general education, clean personal habits, etc., are 
necessary to success in stenographic work. Only 
those who have reasonable assurance of success 
should be encouraged to enter the field. This can 
most effectively be brought about by having business 
men talk frequently before the students. 

A large number of high school students—many 
not in the commercial department—expect to enter 
business upon graduation, and in a short time rise 
to big positions. For many of these students the 
commercial department, with its routine clerical 
bookkeeping work, is unattractive and is often be- 
littled by family and business associates. These 
students go to college and later out into business 
with no understanding of the fundamenta! principles 
which underlie our present business structure. 
Their equipment in this respect is but little inferior 
to that of the graduates from the commercial depart- 
ment, for no place in our secondary schools has 
been found where the social-economic subjects 
which give an insight into the organization and 
structure of our social and economic life are taught. 

There is undoubtedly urgent need for the de- 
velopment of a general business course in the 
commercial department of the high school which 
will offer as electives, during the third and fourth 
years, half-year courses suited to high school 
students in the following fields: finance and financial 
organization of modern society, labor and personnel 
problems and relations, marketing and market 
organization, elementary business management 
problems, elementary economics, and elementary 
psychology stressing individual relationship. 

These new subjects should accompany courses 
in bookkeeping, stenography or retail selling offered 
in the third and fourth years of the high school. 
In the program of the general high school student 
who does not take the commercial course these 
subjects will function as social science subjects and 
should replace some of the non-usable college pre- 
paratory subjects ordinarily taken. 

These subjects will function at once in giving the 
students an understanding of the business world 
in which they work. Beginners who have a knowl- 
edge of these fields will be better employees, more 
sympathetic and willing cooperators, more dis- 
criminating in absorbing and interpreting their 
daily experiences, more intelligent citizens when 
passing upon the social and economic issues, and 
finally prepared for the problems to be solved by 
the independent business manager. 
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MARKING PROBLEMS IN BOOKKEEPING 
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Note: 


mous approval of this test program. 





This is the third of a series of articles written by Professor 
Carlson and we feel sure that the many readers of ‘“The Balance Sheet’’, 
who are teachers of bookkeeping, will more than appreciate the suggestions 
contained in this article. The tests which are referred to in the final para- 
graph are being distributed without charge. 
are mailed direct to the teacher with full instructions for ordering the 
desired number of copies. Tests Nos. 1 and 2 have already been distributed 
and the reports we are getting from thousands of teachers indicate unani- 


Sample copies of each test 








HE traditional practice in the grading of 
students of bookkeeping seems to be to base 
the report card mark on a combination of 
marks given to (a) blank books (b) oral recitations 
(c) written exercises and problems and (d) formal 
tests and examinations. The studies which are being 
made in the field of educational measurements 
seriously question the reliability of some of these 
traditional marks. 


MARKING BLANK BOOKS 


When the individual plan of teaching bookkeep- 
ing was the almost exclusive method in vogue, the 
writing of sets and the use of. blank books was the 
chief occupation of the bookkeeping student. 
Except for an occasional written examination there 
wasn't much else for the teacher of bookkeeping to 
mark excepting blank books. There is plenty of 
evidence that the use of bookkeeping blank books 
is still a very large part of most high school courses 
in bookkeeping. They appear to be an inherent part 
of the instruction in the subject. In this phase of 
instruction, the change of attitude most noticeable 
to the writer is an apparent tendency to use formal 
sets and blank books for purposes of drill only. 
“Sets” are becoming practice sets arranged to give 
drill on the principles taught in class through 
discussion and short written exercises. These 
practice sets make no attempt to teach new prin- 
ciples; they contain very little instructional ex- 
planation; they review and summarize previous 
instruction; they may or may not use business 
practice and business papers; their chief character- 
istic is compact data to test the student's working 
knowledge and ability. 

To be of educational value, blank books, like all 
written school work, must be inspected and cor- 
rected by the teacher. To do this with efficiency 
and economy of time is no small problem. Various 
schemes of correcting have been devised with 
varying degrees of practicalness. 

Some schools make use of a printed or mimeo- 
graphed form in correcting and grading blank books. 
A very detailed correction chart used by Temple 
University School of Commerce is reproduced by 
John G. Kirk in his article on “Bookkeeping”, 
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published in “Teaching Business Subjects in the 
Secondary School’’. In this marking chart, accuracy 
and general appearance are each rated 30%; com- 
pleteness and promptness, 20%; and general 
ability, 20%. Under accuracy, various types of 
errors are listed, each with a penalty of 5%. General 
appearance is rated on a basis of neatness, arrange- 
ment, erasures and penmanship. In rating complete- 
ness, various types of omissions are listed. Punc- 
tuality is separately considered. General ability 
lists miscellaneous errors not otherwise accounted 
for. There is no doubt but that the use of such a 
mimeographed correction sheet is an economical 
method of informing students of errors made. The 
grades given are not reliable, however, because they 
are still matters of personal opinion. The penalties 
are arbitrary and not supported by any scientific 
facts. 

The writer believes that most teachers have been 
placing too.much emphasis on the marking of blank 
books in determining students’ marks in book- 
keeping. The outstanding fallacy in this practice 
is that the assigned marks have very little reliability. 
Two teachers scoring the same pile of blank books 
independently never agree on the marks assigned 
each blank book. The grade assigned each blank 
book is too much the personal reaction of the teacher 
correcting and grading it. The emphasis in marking 
is seldom where it belongs. Too often the grading of 
blank books is a case of grading the quality of pen- 
manship used—without admitting it. Basing report 
card grades on blank books is giving too much con- 
sideration to recopying or copying of work and not 
enough attention to the real bookkeeping ability 
and knowledge which each student possesses apart 
from his ability as a penman. Recent discoveries 
in educational measurements have produced much 
more definite and accurate methods of measuring 
each of these skills—separately. The physician in 
diagnosing the ills of his patient doesn’t attempt 
to take temperature, pulse, respiration, blood 
pressure, etc., with one instrument—and all at the 
same moment. Why should teachers attempt to 
diagnose the troubles of the student of bookkeeping 
by any other method than measurement of one skill 
at a time? 
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MARKING THE DAILY RECITATION 


Most teachers will concede that two teachers 
listening to the same oral recitation will not agree 
on the numerical value to be assigned it. We re- 
cently had a state oratorical contest in Whitewater 
in which nine contestants representing the nine 
state normal schools of the state participated. 
Eight instructors of public speaking from eight 
different schools acted as expert judges. The winning 
orator received five firsts and two ninths (last place) 
in the eight ballots turned in. Those who follow 
public speaking contests say that is a frequent 
occurrence everywhere. Too many different things 
to consider, and each element considered subjec- 
tively. And that is the great difficulty with any 
grading of the oral recitation and seriously using 
such grades for report purposes. It has been the 
traditional thing to do, and yet the numerous studies 
of marks and grades that have been made, all point 
to the extreme unreliability of grades thus derived. 
Perhaps it is stretching a point to intimate that is 
the reason some men who as boys were considered 
and rated as failures by their teachers when they at- 
tended school are now in maturity nationally ac- 
cepted as successes. 

In writing of the evaluation of the oral recitation, 
Professor Ben D. Wood concludes from his studies: 
“It is an individual and subjective melange of many 
relevant and irrelevant factors, such as readiness of 
speech, voice, manner, attitude toward things in 
general and toward special interests of the in- 
structor, ‘personality’, reputation, and rumors. 
However absurd it may be, there are few who have 
not heard stories of the influence which race, color, 
sex, and skill in the use of cosmetics have on grades 
derived by personal estimate”. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES 


The great defect of the oral recitation in practice 
is waste of time. Theoretically all are expected to be 
attentive and to think with or after the one reciting. 
But in practice many mark time while one marches 
on. Written work economizes time. Its method is 
simultaneous yet individual rather than consecutive. 
Many may write at once but only one may speak. 

Professor Colvin believes: “It is generally desir- 
able in assigning written work to the class to give 
a sufficient quantity to keep all the students busy 
all the time. In any written exercise enough problems 
and examples should be given so the more rapid 
students will not finish ahead of the time devoted to 
the exercises. The usual practice is to give to the 
class a definite number of such exercises, as a rule, 
no more than a student of medium ability can work 
out. As a result a considerable number of the class 
finish many minutes ahead of the slower students 
and thus have a considerable part of the period 
unoccupied. It is a better practice to assign to the 
class an ample amount of work for all with the 
instructions to work as rapidly and as accurately 
as possible”. 

The written exercises in bookkeeping may be 
presented in many different forms. Students may be 
required to journalize a set of transactions, open 
ledger, post, and take Trial Balance. They may be 
given a Trial Balance and notations and required 
to prepare the two financial statements. They may 
be given a Trial Balance with appended inventories 
and other notations and required to make adjust- 


ment journal entries. They may be given a Trial 
Balance and a Statement of Profit and Loss, and be 
required to prepare the closing journal entries. They 
may be required to prepare a Trial Balance and a 
Statement of Profit and Loss, and be required to 
prepare the closing journal entries. They may be 
required to prepare a Trial Balance when a promis- 
cuous list of accounts with balances are given. They 
may be given the two financial statements and be 
required to prepare the Trial Balance and notations 
from which the statements were made. They may 
be given a set of transactions and required to in- 
dicate in what special journal each transaction 
should be recorded. They may be given a list of 
accounts to classify. There is almost a limitless 
variety of forms of written exercises and problems 
in bookkeeping which may be used. These written 
exercises should involve all ten steps of the ac- 
counting process: (1) Transactions, (2) Journals, 
(3) Accounts, (4) Ledgers, (5) Trial Balances and 
abstracts, (6) Working sheets, (7) Balance Sheets, 
(8) Statements of Profit and Loss, (9) Statistical 
information, (10) Income tax returns. 


MARKING WRITTEN EXERCISES 


In the two previous issues of ““The Balance Sheet” 
the writer has expressed his conviction that all of 
our marking should be confined to the measurement 
and valuation of two things: (1) The “improvement” 
which the student is making in his classes; (2) The 
“attainment” which he finally achieves. The writer 
has also stated it to be his conviction that these 
two measurements can best be taken by the use of 
standardized objective tests. Objective tests and 
their uses have been discussed in great detail in 
the two previous articles. It has been pointed out 
that these short-answer tests can be constructed so 
that they are very easily administered, easy to score, 
reliable in their measurement and economic on both 
students’ and teachers’ time. The statement has 
been made that only through the frequent use of 
short-answer tests, given at intervals of very short 
periods of study, can both improvement and at- 
tainment in the subject be accurately and definitely 
measured. These short-answer tests should consist 
of one hundred or more separate scored items. If 
these short-answer tests are really to perform the 
function of measurement accurately, they must be 
so difficult that no student will obtain a perfect 
score. If speed of thinking is supposed to be measured 
they must be so long or the time so limited that no 
one can finish in the time allotted. 


A SECOND MARKING PROBLEM AND 
ITS SOLUTION 


It used to be an educational tradition to mark 
every student in terms of percent. If the passing 
mark was 75% the teacher was expected to start 
with 100% as indicative of perfection and then 
classify the class into twenty-five different classi- 
fications each 1% apart. Today we are beginning 
to recognize that this is humanly impossible. 
Statistics show that there is at least 10% probable 
error in most school marks and that the teacher will 
waste less energy and make fewer errors if he 
classifies each student in one of six catagories: 
Excellence, Very Good, Good, Fair, Poor, and 
Failure. He cannot do this perfectly but he can do 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


by 


WILL G. BALLENTINE* 


OMMERCIAL Law is usually included in 
(Comoe business training courses. High school 
inspectors are quite unanimous in that as it 
is presented in the average high school it is not a 
satisfactory course. They make the following charges 
against the course: 

1. The text books are not well suited to the 
need. 

2. That the students have but slight under- 
standing of the work. 

3. That questions and cases are usually settled 
in an uncertain, indefinite manner and that a general 
air of uncertainty prevades class discussions. 

4. No application of the principles of law are 
made to actual business conditions. As a reason for 
this they charge that most teachers lack sufficient 
business experience to supply such application. 


Personally, I have felt that Commercial Law has 
excellent qualifications to recommend it to a place 
in a high school curriculum. 

1. From the point of the practical value of the 
subject matter it takes a high place (I do not know 
a single really successful business man who does 
not have a working knowledge of commercial law). 
Almost everyone, even those not directly engaged 
in business, is constantly confronted with problems 
for the solution of which commercial law would be 
of great value. 

2. From the point of incidental values com- 
mercial law is not excelled by any other high school 
subject. 

3. Opportunities for thinking are as great as in 
Geometry with the added advantage that the 
problems have greater capacity to interest pupils. 

4. The subject lends itself to drill in intensive 
reading and careful discrimination. 

5. It gives opportunity for analysis and system- 
atic arrangement of evidence. 

6. It promotes practice in judgment formation. 

7. It offers a challenge to the teachers to pre- 
pare themselves and to develop a technique which 
will place it on a par with the traditional academic 
subjects of the curriculum. 

The balance of what I shall say logically falls 
into two divisions: First, the objectives of a course 
in commercial law; Second, class room methods 
which may be useful. 

The objectives in every course should be clearly 
defined. To know what we are trying to do is the 
first step in accomplishment. Once the teacher has 
decided on the objectives they need not be kept a 
secret from the pupils. Let them know where they 
are expected to go. 

The objectives in a course in commercial law are: 

1. The acquisition of a certain minimum of 
facts and principles of the laws governing business 
relations. 

2. Practice in the application of these principles 
and facts to business situations. 

3. Training in intensive reading. 


4. Drill in problem solution, including analysis, 
organization, thinking, and judgment formation. 

5. To discourage legal controversies and show 
the importance of reliable lega! advice. 

In the scope of a talk of this sort one is decidedly 
limited in any attempt to prescribe a set of methods 
for class room procedure. I shall attempt, however, 
to discuss the following: 

1. The assignment 

2. The application of facts to situations 

3. Testing the results 

The assignment of work is of paramount im- 
portance. In a subject such as commercial law, 
pupils are in a new field and need definite guides 
to study. A good assignment should be such a 
guide. The type of work you will get will be 
governed largely by the assignment. Discuss the 
type assignment, first, for a whole chapter; second, 
for a set of problems. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR A CHAPTER 
ON PROPERTY 
Complete: 

1. Property is not the thing itself, but the 
Check yes or no: 

2. To possess property one must have physical 
possession. Yes—No. 

3. Actual possession is not necessary to establish 
a property right. Yes—No. 

4. Underline personal property once, real 
estate twice: Land, horse, note, trees, field of stand- 
ing grain, logs, ton of coal, oil well. 

5. Underline things in possession once, things 
in action twice: Money, check, note, a claim for 
unpaid wages. 

Complete: 

6. Property may be either. ..............0000 

4. All fixtures are real estate except 

8. Property may be held as follows:.......... 


ASSIGNMENT FOR A SET OF PROBLEMS 
ON AGENCY 


Problem: Hayden employed by Rose to buy 
lands for him in Grant County. Hayden went to 
Grant County, bought some very desirable lands 
for himself, and procured other land not so valuable 
for Rose. What rights, if any, would Rose have in 
the lands purchased by Hayden? Why? 


Directions: Write answers according to the 
following outline for each problem: 
Agent 
Principal 


Third party 

General or special agent 
What was the agent's duty? 
What duty did he neglect? 
Answer question of problem 
State the reason fully 


Cite page and paragraph in n book to sub- 
stantiate. 


Peres Tee 


*Superintendent of Schools, Menomonie, Wisconsin. From an address ome at a recent sectional 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Problem: Gregory agreed to work for Mallory 
for nine months at $30.00 a month, payable at the 
end of his employment. Two weeks before the work 
was to begin, Mallory informed Gregory that he 
did not need him. Gregory hires to Smith for $25.00 
per month and sues Mallory for damages. 

Direction: Fill in the blanks with yes or no. 


ZT. “Geet ee Gevaert SOO? «oo. nce cee cee 
®. (lan Be comect nothing? .. .. .s.. c kcee 
ee Ser ee 


THE APPLICATION OF FACTS 
TO A SITUATION 


Subject: Real Estate Leases. 

Application: You rent a house from Landlord 
Brown for a term of three years. At the end of one 
year he orders you to vacate. What are your rights 
if the lease was only an oral agreement? If it were a 
written contract? 


Subject: Life Insurance. 

Application: Life insurance as an investment, 
as a protection for dependents. 

Three types, ordinary, limited payment, endow- 
ment. 

Select typical individuals and decide what form 
of insurance would best suit their need. 


Subject: Real Estate Conveyances. 

Application: Each pupil considers the purchase 
of a piece of local property. Determine why the 
following rules of real estate purchase should be 
observed: 

1. Check the correctness of the real estate 
description. 

2. Have the title examined by a competent 
abstractor. 

3. If the property has recent improvements, 
find out who made them and if they were paid for 
labor and material. 

4. Investigate for unpaid taxes. 

5. Have a competent attorney prepare the 
papers of transfer. 

6. Pay enough down to control your equity, 
i. e., don’t give a mortgage for an amount greater 
than you could refund with any conservative 
investor. 

7. Don’t pay full purchase price until you have 
possession of the property. 

Subject: Corporations. 

Application: You are offered a position as 
manager of a branch store of the Waukegan Tea 
Company, at a salary of $30.00 per week with one 
percent commission on sales. You must invest 
$1,000 in 7% preferred stock of the company. 
What information should you have regarding the 
position and the Waukegan Tea Company in order 
to properly pass judgment on the offer? Would you 
accept the position? 


TESTING THE RESULTS 
Objects: 
1. To get intensive preparation from day to day. 
(a) The completion test 
(b) The yes and no test 
(c) The right and wrong test 
2. To insure pupils learning important material. 
(a) Test on questions previously an- 
nounced. 





3. General survey test 


(a) Use both fact questions and thought 
questions applying the facts. 
Example: 

1. Define a holder in due course. 

2. You findacheck payable to Ames 
which he has indorsed in blank. 
You transfer it to Black who 
gives you cash in full for it. Has 
Black the right to receive the face 
of the check from the bank? 

(b) Provide questions which will offer a 
challenge to the best minds in the 
class. 

Example: 

1. What is the difference between 
common and preferred stock? 

2. Yesterday Gimbel Bros. common 
stock sold for 64, their preferred 
stock sold for 105. Offer a pos- 
sible explanation for the dif- 
ference in price. 

Both of the above questions call for the same in- 
formation but the latter creates a situation which 
is a challenge to the best brains in the class. 








MARKING PROBLEMS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 8) 


it better than if he attempts twenty-five. To save 
time these comparatives may be coded as the letters 
A, B, C, D, E, and Failure. The standard distribu- 
tion of marks, sometimes called the normal frequency 
curve, is very useful in guiding the teacher in 
properly grading the work of each student in a 
class. It is a long story to explain to the teacher who 
has never heard of the standard distribution of 
grades or the normal frequency curve, or the law of 
averages, just what it is and how it was discovered. 
For the purposes of this article it may be summarized 
as follows: Approximately five percent of any class 
not artificially selected are “Excellent” or ““A” and 
five percent are “Failure” or “F”; 20% are “Very 
Good” or “B”; 20% are “Poor” or “E”; and 50% 
are “Average”. The “Average” group may be 
defined into 25% “Good” or “C” and 25% “Fair” 
aU. : 
PRINTED TESTS 


The South-Western Publishing Company is 
distributing a series of printed tests in the short- 
answer, objective form. These tests are appearing 
in series, one for each six weeks’ period. Every 
teacher of bookkeeping who desires to use these 
tests can obtain without charge as many copies as 
there are students in his class in bookkeeping. Just 
as soon as possible the teachers’ reports of scores 
made and time used, will be tabulated and a standard 
score determined. On the basis of these statistics 
it will be possible to publish a standard distribution 
of test scores based on a compilation of thousands 
of scores. There is no doubt that such a standardi- 
zation will be of tremendous benefit to all teachers 
of bookkeeping in a partial solution of the marking 
problem. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL WORK 


by 


LUTHER B. D’ARMOND* 


NE of the most 
() important develop- 

ments during the 
last few years in Illinois 
has been the establishment 
of continuation schools by 
means of which children 
who must leave for regular 
school to enter business 
before they have com- 
pleted the high school 





course may continue 
their education while 
employed. 


Many of us can remember the days when we 
had everywhere a few children who did not go to 
school, and who grew up ignorant and even vicious. 
Usually such children belonged to shiftless and 
ignorant parents who were indifferent to the future 
of their offspring. Sometimes poverty impelled 
parents to put their children to work at very early 
ages. All this meant evil and, happily, the compul- 
sory education laws which now prevail almost 
everywhere have taken care of the worst of it. 
However, in the last few years the state has gone 
a step farther and provided for a partial continuance 
of school work on the part of those children who 
leave the regular schools and take employment. 
There have been established continuation schools 
in which regular instructors, who are high school 
teachers, supervise the work. The law of Illinois 
provides that every boy or girl who is employed 
must spend at least eight hours each week in con- 
tinuation school until he reaches the age of 18. A 
branch of this school for boys and girls employed 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Company is main- 
tained in the telephone building on Washington 
Street, under control of the Board of Education. 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


The first question asked by the visitor is: “What 
do you teach in this kind of school?” We wish to 
answer the question by giving a brief outline of the 
course of study. 


English, both oral and written, is the major 
work. It is entirely practical. The correspondence 
course is in keeping with the business of the com- 
pany. Many lessons have been prepared by the 
assistance of different office people. The 750 words 
making up our spelling text were contributed by 
the stenographers, and are supplemented by words 
from other general businesses. Discussions and 
debates are frequent on the live topics of the day. 


Current events play an important part in young 
peoples’ lives. The aim is to teach the student how 
and what to read in papers and magazines—be 
alert and keep up with the times. 





Before boys or girls are employed they must have 
a careful health examination. Special attention is 
then given to “How to stay well”. The health 
department of the telephone company has given 
such cooperation that a regular course has been 
prepared and will enable the boy or girl to act 
intelligently. Large posters are furnished, which 
are placed on our bulletin board. 


CIVICS IMPORTANT STUDY 


An official of the company said: “Teach those 
boys and girls how to fit into society. The more 
they know about our government and ‘what it 
means to be an American citizen, the more useful 
they will be”. 

Again—* Those boys and girls are the future 
voters and rulers of our country, and they must not 
be neglected.” In one instance, the boys and girls 
had a regular registration day, using official ballot 
forms and then voted. 

Arithmetic applied to business has been selected 
not only from the telephone company but from 
other companies throughout the city. All problems 
are such as will be used by the student when on 
the job and fit him for advancement. The outlines, 
or lesson sheets, were prepared and approved by 
the department from which they come. 

Fundamentals of business is one of the most 
popular subjects in the continuation school. The 
purpose of this subject is to teach the student the 
primary or principal facts of business. When a 
young man or woman enters the business world, 
he or she must cultivate “self-help”’. In fundamentals 
of business, the students are given ample oppor- 
tunity to develop this important capacity—to show 
that he knows how to do things on his own initi- 
ative. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


A specially strong course has been prepared in 
the subject of accident prevention. We have only 
to read the papers concerning accidents to see its 
importance. With the cooperation of the company’s 
safety council we have been able to secure any 
material published on safety. Large and small 
bulletins are used extensively to impress upon the 
young people the necessity of “always being care- 
ful”. 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM FEATURES 


A change in the program is necessary to add 
spice—spelling contest, arithmetic contest, debate. 
Speakers are furnished by the company, and some 
of the subjects are: “What kind of boy or girl do 
I want in my office?” “You are well—stay well;” 
“Why I love my Flag;” “I can’t afford to have an 
accident; ‘““Thrift;* “Cost of idleness.” The 
Weekly Bell Telephone News Supplement, pub- 
lished by the company, contains articles each week 
about the school activities. The Bell Telephone 


*Mr. D’Armond is instructor in the Continuation School of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 
This article was originally prepared as one of a series of articles on Public Education under the direction of the 


Chicago Principals’ Club. 
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News, published monthly, always keeps in touch 
with the school as it does with other activities of 
the company. 


Our large school room bulletin board, 4 by 20 
feet, divided into sections of 3 by 4 feet, enables 
us to use large and small posters in hygiene, civics, 
accident prevention, current events, specials and 
extras. The bulletins are furnished by the company 
in such numbers that a change can be made every 
day. “Read the bulletins”, is the slogan, for it is 
an education in itself. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


We find that no two students have the same 
ability. Some have not had as much opportunity as 
others, so we find that individual instruction is 
the most profitable. In this way we can keep every 
one happy and working. We use assemblies for 
general work, such as discussions, contests, etc., 
but outside of this, every individual progresses 
according to his ability. An outline is placed on the 
board as a guide, giving instructions regarding 
lesson sheets. No two are likely to be working on 
the same thing at the same time, because no two 
enter school at the same time. 


The instructor is here and there wherever he is 
needed. A slow student needs encouragement. He 
is not permitted to become discouraged because 
some students get ahead. He is kept in class by 
himself, and he feels that he can get help any time 
from the instructor. The instructor must be alert 
and see when some boy or girl is in need, for many 
instances occur when the boy or girl does not 
know how to proceed. The experienced instructor 
should be able to detect the trouble immediately 


STUDENT GIVEN “BEARINGS” 


After the student registers, we hand him the 
first outline—‘The Start”. The aim is to give the 
student an introduction to his new surroundings— 
the business world. The school is now his business 
office, the instructor is his employer. At first we 
have a heart-to-heart talk about becoming a business 
man or woman. The instructor is a friend, advisor 
and confident, and always interested in the welfare 
of the student's future. When the confidence of the 
boy or girl is won, then he or she receives a copy 
of “The Start”, which has the following outline: 


1. Necessary qualities of a successful messenger, 
which is usually the place in business for a boy or 
girl. His attention is called to: Personal appearance, 
bearing, spirit, courtesy, mistakes, attitude, and 
interest. 


2. Playing the game. The subjects discussed are: 
The start, study the game, choosing your position, 
promptness, conduct, carefulness, economy, at- 
titude, how to answer the telephone, how to win 
a responsible position, stick-to-it-iveness and your 
goal. 

3. My ambition in life. The following outline 
is suggested: 

Introduction, the encouragement I have received, 
the qualities that will win success, the training I 
need, the obstacles to be overcome, the preparations 
I am now making, the inducements it affords, 
leaders of the field, and the lessons to be learned 
from their lives. 
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4. 
pany. 
5. The telephone family. 


MUST SMILE TO BE WELL 


If a boy or girl has a long face, or has a grouch,- 
he or she is sent to the health department, because 
a boy or girl who is well will be happy and smiling. 
This explains why we can call our school “The 
school with a smile”. 

None enter except those who can smile. We 
invite visitors, but only those who ‘can bring a 
smile with them. 

We are training boys and girls by way of the 
smile, the meaning of courtesy, cooperation, lova!lty 
and accident prevention. 

These boys and girls wil! become the leaders of 
the future and some day may wield the scepter of 
a nation. Our responsibility is heavy. Every one of 
us desires to have our influence live, so we are 
writing our names on the immortal mind of child- 
hood which will live and grow throughout the 
ages. 


Important facts about the telephone com- 








STUDENT’S AMBITION 
by 
Lucille O’Dwyer 
High School, New Lisbon, Wis. 


The lure of the dollar makes many a boy a shift- 
less ordinary laborer when he might have been a 
real worth-while mechanic or executive if he had 
given the proper time and thought to preparatory 
training. 

There can be no discussion of keeping children 
in high school without considering those who must 
leave for financial reasons. We boast that in America 
education is free to all, but we do not realize how 
many children are unable to take advantage of this 
free gift because they can not buy the clothes to 
wear or pay carfare and luncheons. But in too many 
cases the fault of children not completing their 
education lies largely with the parents who are 
unsympathetic, as they in their youth had no such 
education. Secure the cooperation of the home folks, 
and the school problems are largely solved. 

In presenting the high school instructor’s view- 
point, why not advocate a four year high school 
course, in place of the short Commercial Course, 
with the immediate job objective. In a two year 
course it is impossible to present along with the 
other high school courses, enough to enable a 
student to accept a position. In the community 
that I am teaching and several that I have studied, 
I have found this to be the case: the ambition to 
advance and be someone is lacking. What is good 
enough for their fathers is good enough for them. 
The high school can eliminate this by bringing 
before the students all the possibilities there are 
today and the great demand for well trained men. 
You will say “The high school boy is not ready to 
realize his chances.” Big jobs have an uncanny 
habit of gravitating toward the fellow who was 
successful with the little jobs that came his way. 
Teachers can be a great inspiration to their students 
if they only solve the boy’s secret ambition. 

Out of the cobwebs of indifference are woven 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


by 


HELEN 


Commercial education assumes the responsibility 
of preparing young people to take their places in- 
telligently and efficiently in the complicated eco- 
nomic system which science and modern inventions 
have produced. With the rapid changes which are 
taking place in all phases of production and exchange 
this responsibility is a heavy one. The boy or girl 
who is equipped to hold a position today may find 
himself or herself a derelict on a deserted shore ten 
years hence unless he or she has vision and under- 
standing enough to adapt himself or herself to 
changing conditions. The problem of providing an 
education that will prepare our high school students 
who are desirous of entering the commercial world 
is at least twofold: the pupil must be trained for 
the work which he or she will be called upon to 
perform when he or she leaves school, and at the 
same time, there must be established in the student 
a forward-looking attitude and an understanding 
of the basic principles of economics and science. 


To attain these objectives two things are ob- 
viously necessary: a curriculum planned to meet the 
need, and method of instruction aimed at the 
objectives. 

The aim of the high school is to furnish proper 
conditions, supervision, and instruction for the 
life experiences normal to our young people between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen. This means prep- 
aration for higher institutions of learning for those 
who can and will go to higher institutions, for 
vocations, for home-making, for avocations or 
leisure, and for duties of citizenship; it also means 
due consideration for the student's present well- 
being and happiness. 


The high school aims to train the pupil to perform 
with accuracy and facility the four fundamental 
operations with integers, decimals, common frac- 


ALBRO* 


tions and mixed numbers; to develop the habit of 
neatness and arrangement of all numerical work in 
a form acceptable to the business man; to train in 
rapid mental work and in the more practical short 
methods of written work; to train the pupil to use 
equations and formulas as tools, to train the pupil 
to judge, by estimating, whether or not an answer 
is reasonable; to develop an understanding that 
will enable him to better analyze and interpret 
business situations correctly; to train the pupil in 
the purpose, use, form and content of business 
papers in common use; to develop an understanding 
of the laws and rules which govern the conduct of 


prudent men in business and to train them to 
realize the value of accurate records and reports as 
a guide to intelligent business management; to 
teach business organization and procedure; to speak 
English as it is spoken by careful business men, to 
write English in accordance with the best business 
usage, to understand English as it is used in business, 
to become familiar with a body of literature es- 
pecially useful to one going into business; to give 
the pupil a knowledge of his rights and obligations 
in common business transactions; and to help him, 
through this knowledge, to avoid legal entangle- 
ments; to develop a wholesale respect for law and 
law enforcement, principles of ethics, and to empha- 
size that a man do what he is not legally bound to 
do; to develop the power to reason and exercise 
good judgment in the application of legal principles 
to business and private affairs; to develop a whole- 
some appreciation of law as a social force, through 
the study of governmental agencies and the as- 
sociations of men for business purposes; to make 
the student realize that definite laws govern the 
conduct of successful business men, that he may 
be the better prepared to encounter and solve 
problems in the conduct of his own affairs, 


To make such a curriculum as the foregoing a 
success in a community the high school needs the 
interest and support of its Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and other civic 
organizations. 


*Head of Commercial Department, Batavia High School, Batavia, New York. 








NEXT MONTH 


Miss Maxwell Munroe of the High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, will tell us how she develops the keyboard in teaching typewriting, 
and Miss Ella A. Cotter of the Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, 
New York, will tell us how she teaches Business En¢lish. 
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CINCINNATI OTHER POINTS OF 
INTEREST 
University of Cincinnati 
! Art Museum and Art School 
Rookwood Pottery 
Zoological Gardens 
Hughes High School 
Withrow High School 
St. Xavier's College 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati General Hospital 
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Clyde B. Edgeworth 








CLYDE B. EDGEWORTH was born in Indiana, 
April 26, 1888. After graduating from the Com- 
missioned High School at Liberty, Ind., he entered 
Manchester College, graduating from the Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Training Department with the degree 
of B. of Accts. in 1908. He then attended the 
Rochester Business Institute at Rochester, N. Y., 
during the summer of 1908. Later he took up the 
study of law and in 1918 received the LL. B. degree 
from the Hamilton College of Law. He has also 
attended the Zancrian Art College, the College 
of Business Administration of Boston University, 
and the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University. 

After teaching for two years in a private school, 
Mr. Edgeworth organized the commercial depart- 
ment of the Northampton, Pennsylvania, High 
School, where he taught from 1910-1912. He then 
went to Holyoke, Massachusetts, where he was 
an instructor and assistant to the head of the com- 
mercial department in the High School from 1912- 
1917. He then became the head of the commercial 
department in the B. M. C. Durfee High School of 
Fall River, Massachusetts, where he remained until 
1924 when he was elected supervisor of commercial 
education in the Public Schools of the City of 
Baltimore. In 1924 he became an instructor on the 
Staff of the Johns Hopkins University, in the Col- 
lege for Teachers, giving two courses in commercial 
education in the Summer School. 


As director of commercial education in the City 
of Baltimore, Mr. Edgeworth has supervision of the 
commercial training in three senior high schools, 
one junior-senior high school, seven junior high 
schools, one industrial demonstration school, one 
colored junior-senior high school, six evening 
schools, and several continuation school projects. 


Mr. Edgeworth is a member of the Maryland 
Society for Vocational Education, the Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association, and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. He was Chairman of 
the Economics Section at the 1925 convention of the 
BE. C. T. A. 

Mr. Edgeworth married Mildred C. Miller of 
Cementon, Pennsylvania, June 24, 1912. 
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E. F. Killam 


E. F. KILLAM was born at Reading, Massachu- 
setts. His early training was received in the Public 
Schools and High School of Reading. Following 
graduation from the High School he entered the 
Massachusetts Commercial College at Boston 
where he secured his training in commercial sub- 
jects. Later he graduated from the Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University, specializing in the admin- 
istration and supervision of commercial subjects. 
He is also a graduate from the La Salle Extension 
University in Accounting. 

Mr. Killam began his teaching career as head of 
the Business Department in Freedom Academy at 
Freedom, Maine. He then went to the Normal 
School at Mt. Ida, Arkansas, as Director of the 
Mode! School. His first experience in supervision 
was in Richardson, Louisiana, where he was Super- 
vising Principal of the High School. He served for 
a time as head of the Commercia! Department in the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, High School. For the past fifteen 
years he has been teaching commercial subjects in 
the High Schools of St. Bouis, and in January, 1925, 
he was made Director of Commercial Education in 
the St. Louis Schools. 


Mr. Killam is.a member of the National Education 
Association, the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association and the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. At a recent meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association in St. Louis, Mr. Killam was 
elected Chairman of the Commercial Section for 
1926. He was Chairman of the St. Louis Committee 
which made the survey of Junior Occupations for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Mr. Killam resides at 31 N. Newstead Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. His favorite sports are baseball 


and football. 





REMEMBER 
that the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation will hold a 


convention in Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 28, 29, 30, 1925. 
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R. E. FOOT, who taught commercial subjects 
last year in the State In- 
dustrial School at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, is now 
teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Hastings, Nebraska. 
Mr. Foot is a graduate of 
the State Normal and 
Teachers’ College at 
Wayne, Nebraska. 

*** 

THE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE SOUTHWEST DIS- 
TRICT ASSOCIATION, which was organized in 
October, 1924, had a very successful meeting 
during the recent convention of teachers held at 
Springfield, Missouri, on October 29, 30 and 31. 
The officers who served for the first year are: 
Nellie Mills of Monett, Chairman; Orville Tharp 
of Cabool, Vice-Chairman; and Grace Hicks of 
Mountain Grove, Secretary. 

During the past year these officers have been 
actively interested in promoting inter-school com- 
mercial contests. 

The program prepared for the departmental 
meeting was very interesting. Professor M. G. 
Neale, Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri, delivered an excellent 
address on “The Objectives of Commercial Edu- 
cation”. Perry T. Allen, a prominent Springfield 
attorney, lectured on “Stimulants” and applied his 
discourses to advertising. There followed an en- 
thusiastic round-table discussion on “The Stand- 
ardization of Commercial Work in the High Schools” 
which was led by C. H. Simmons of the Joplin High 
School. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: N. E. Davison of Springfield, 
Chairman; Raymond Bounous of Aurora, Vice- 
Chairman; and Rema C. Thompson of Springfield, 
Secretary. 

The social event for the commercial teachers was 
their banquet held at 6 o'clock on Friday, the 30th, 
at the Y. W. C. A. club rooms. Wilbur York of 
the South-Western Publishing Company of Cin- 
cinnati was a guest at the banquet. 

KOK 


November 7 was the homecoming date for the 
WHITEWATER: NORMAL ALUMNI and a 
goodly crowd was on hand in spite of the weather. 
During the forenoon the students assembled in the 
Auditorium of the new building, where they were 
addressed by State Superintendent of Schools, 
John Callahan, Governor Blaine of Madison and 
others. 

At one o'clock the usual parade started from the 
Normal building, winding up at the football field 
for the annual game with Platteville Normal. A 
dance in the evening in the gymnasium closed the 
events of Whitewater’s Homecoming program. 

Though the weather was not encouraging, yet 
joy supreme reigned at Whitewater. 





MARGARET L. STOUP is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at James- 
town, New York. Miss 
Stoup is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and 
of the Central City Busi- 
ness School, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION convened for their annual meet- 
ing at Milwaukee on November 5, 6 and 7. More 
than 8,000 teachers attended this meeting both at 
the general and departmental meetings. It was pro- 
claimed the largest convention held since the organ- 
ization was formed. 

The main Auditorium was too small to hold the 
crowds attending the general sessions on Thursday 
and Friday. More than 1,000 persons were unable 
to get in Thursday because the building was full 
and the doors had to be closed. 

The general sessions were held Thursday, Friday 

and Saturday forenoons, the speakers being A. E. 
Wiggam, Whiting Williams, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Raymond 
Robbins. 
‘ The commercial section met Thursday afternoon 
with T. W. Seivert, Oshkosh, as Chairman: This 
meeting was attended by well over 300 commercial 
teachers. 

The meeting of the vocational teachers called by 
the State Department was presided over by Miss 
Regina E. Groves of Madison. Representative vo- 
cational teachers from all parts of the state were 
present. 

Another meeting for vocational teachers was 
called for Friday afternoon and H. M. Winkel of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School was chairman 
of this division. 

Frank O. Holt, Superintendent of the Janesville 
Schools, was elected President of the Association 
to succeed C. J. Anderson. 


KK 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE NORTH CEN- 
TRAL CALIFORNIA COUNTIES was held at 
Sacramento during the week of October 19. There 
were 2.800 teachers in this group. All meetings 
were well attended, with excellent programs. 

The Commercial Section met on Wednesday. 
After a delightful luncheon which was well at- 
tended, an excellent program followed. Among the 
many good things on this program was an address 
by John F. Dale, Principal of the Sacramento High 
School. His subject was “Commercial Education 
and its Future”. Principal Dale was for a number of 
years a commercial teacher and is naturally inter- 
ested in problems of the commercial department. 
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JAMES NEIS, a graduate of the High School at 
Juneau, Wisconsin, and 
of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, is teaching 
commercial subjects this 
year in the High School 
at Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 

KOK 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE BUSINESS EDU- 
CATORS’ ASSOCIATION held their second 
annual meeting at Laconia, New Hampshire, Friday 
afternoon, October 23, in connection with the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association Conven- 
tion. 


Professor Everett W. Lord, Dean of the College 
of Business Administration, Boston University, 
gave a very interesting address on “The Tendency 
in Commerical Education’, and Professor A. W. 
Johnson of the University of New Hampshire, 
gave an excellent talk on “College Entrance Credits 
for Commercial Subjects”. 





J. H. Hesser, Proprietor of the Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire, presented 
to the association a fine, large silver cup to be known 
as the Hesser Typewriting Trophy, which is to be 
competed for annually by pupils in the public 
schools only of the state of New Hampshire, under 
International Typewriting Contest Rules, and 
held for one year by the pupil winning the same. 


The shorthand section then adjourned to another 
room, where, with J. W. Brehaut, Proprietor of the 
Bryant €& Stratton Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, as chairman, Charles R. Dresser, 
head of the Commercial Department, High School, 
Keene, New Hampshire, read a paper on “The 
Human Element in Teaching Shorthand”, and C. 
Azella Hood, High School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, gave “A Review of the New Supplementary 
Shorthand and Typewriting Texts’. Both of these 
papers were followed by interesting round table 
discussions. 


In the bookkeeping section, Charles R. Crossett, 
head of the Commercial Department, High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, gave a strong paper 
on “Economics in Secondary Schools’. Following 
this, A. H. Barbour, Proprietor of the Nashua 
Business College, Nashua, New Hampshire, read 
a most excellent paper on “The Fundamentals in 
Bookkeeping”. 


These two papers were followed by very inter- 
esting round table discussions, after which the 
business meeting of the association was held. At 
this meeting, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, N. H. Roberts, head of the Commer- 
cial Department, Senior High School, Berlin; Vice- 
President, C. Azella Hood, head of the Commercial 
Department, High School, Concord; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Emma J. Williams, Typewriting in- 
structor, Senior High School, Berlin; Executive 
Committee, A. W. Johnson, Durham; J. H. Hesser, 
Manchester; Mrs. Evelyn C. Nesmith, Nashua; 
and Ralph S. Weldon, Claremont. 
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CLARIBEL OWENS is a commercial 
subjects this year in the 
High School at Lafayette, 
Ohio. She is a graduate 
of the High School at 
Bluffton, Ohio, and of the 
Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, Ohio. 
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THE INTERSTATE HIGH SCHOOL TYP- 
ISTS’ ASSOCIATION held the third annual con- 
test at Omaha, Nebraska, on May 30, 1925. Oper- 
ators from eight states were represented in the 
contest: Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Twenty-four states now have membership in the 
Inter-State with applications from many more. 
The Inter-State is governed and financed entirely 
by commercial teachers and the goal is “Better 
Typing”. The contest is open to winners of first, 
second and third places in state contests. It is the 
zenith point for school students. The winners lined 
up as follows: 

Amateur won by Dorothy Reuss of Norfolk, 
Nebraska, 83.5 words net; senior high (novice) 
won by Clarence Schulz of Scribner, Nebraska, 
61 words net; third year class won by Anne 
Groziak, Benld, Illinois, 88 net words; junior high 
novice class won by Ruth Sheffendecker, Argentine, 
Kansas. The accuracy prize was won by Clarence 
Schultz of Scribner, Nebraska, for writing with 
only three errors. 

Wera Nathan of the Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was reelected President for 
the ensuing year with C. M. Jungbluth of the 
Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, as 
Vice-President; and Ethel Steinman of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, as Secretary-Treasurer. The prob- 
able place of the 1926 contest will be Chicago or 
some city in the near vicinity. 

Commercial teachers are urged to get their 
enrollments in early. 1926 is to be a banner year. 
A bigger attendance and faster records. Wera 
Nathan of Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, will be glad to mail you a copy of the 
rules and regulations. This is the biggest strictly 
school typing contest in the World! Sign up! 
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OLENE JOHNSON is in charge of the com- 
mercial department in the High School at Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin, this year. 

KK 


HELEN BRAATZ, a graduate of the White- 
water State Normal School, is now teaching in the 
Rhinelander (Wisconsin) High School. 
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THE MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION met in St. Paul, November 5 and 6. A 
commercial section meeting was held on Friday at 
the Humboldt High School. An interesting program 
was carried out and the meeting was well attended. 
The following officers were chosen for 1926: Presi- 
dent, Georgiana Scott, St. Cloud High School; Vice- 
President, B. B. Beal, Hibbing High School; Sec- 
retary, Mary E. Shields, Faribault High School. 
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Many of the readers of “The Balance Sheet” will 
be interested in the following article which is 
reprinted from the Wilmington Morning News of 
October 30. It indicates that BEACOM BUSINESS 
COLLEGE is taking unusual activity in athletics. 
The tendency during the past few years has been to 
take a more active interest in athletics and others 
will be glad to know of the success of Beacom 
Business College in this endeavor. 


“Versatility as a general rule borders on medi- 
ocrity. 

“This rule, however, cannot be applied to Johnny 
Naylor, coach of the Beacom Business College Ath- 
letic squads—or as he is better known—Director 
of Athletics Naylor. Ever since the former New 
Castle boy has been at the head of the Business 
College teams on the diamond and on the court, 
the fame of Beacom’s has spread far and wide, as 
the calibre of the teams produced by Johnny have 
been among the best in scholastic circles. 


“At the start of the present term, the local busi- 
ness school decided to branch out in sports and 
soccer was added to the list of athletic activities. 
As the ancient English game is rather new in these 
parts and is played only by scholastic teams in this 
immediate vicinity, it was only natural that the 
Beacom authorities would be forced to secure a 
soccer coach who has had much experience at the 
game. But the fans and followers of Beacom were 
rather surprised, to say the least, when it was 
announced that Johnny Naylor would tutor the 
eleven. 


“Every one who follows athletics in this city is 
aware of the ability of Johnny Naylor as a ball 
player, as a court star, and as a successful coach in 
both of these lines, but few realized that he also 
was well versed in the dribbling game. To say that 
he has been successful as coach of the Beacom soccer 
eleven, would only be putting it mildly. His team, 
playing their first season in active competition with 
other schools, has more than made good. To date 
they are unbeaten and they have succeeded in 
turning back some of the leading scholastic elevens 
in this section. 


“The success of Beacom’s is measured in a single 
word, ‘teamplay’. Every member of the squad has 
faith in the ability of Coach Naylor and they pull 
for a team victory. Individual play has little room 
on Beacom teams. 


““Beacom’s is indeed fortunate in having such a 
fine goal keeper as Claude Thompson. This player 
has been a tower of strength on the defence for 
Coach Naylor’s team, only two goals having been 
registered off him in the eight games played to date. 


“Another brilliant player on the squad is Ralph 
Johnson, outside left. Johnson is the leading scorer 
on the team and his scoring is not due to any indi- 
vidual play on his part, but to his brilliant passing, 
kicking and his great fighting tactics. Johnson is 
always present in the middle of every scrimmage 
and this more than anything else accounts for his 
high scoring mark. 


“Johnny Naylor and his squad deserve all the 
praise that is being heaped upon them. They have 
proven themselves fine sportsmen, both on and off 
the field, and their record so far this season proves 
well the calibre of the team.” 
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We print below a letter from J. Evan Armstrong, 
President of the ARMSTRONG SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, which, we believe, will be of interest to many 
of the readers of “The Balance Sheet”. We are glad 
to receive letters such as the one from Mr. Arm- 
strong and we hope our readers will feel free to 
write letters containing information which might be 
of interest to others who read “The Balance Sheet”. 

October 21, 1925 
The Balance Sheet, 
South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Knowing that you are interested in what is 
going on in different institutions, I want to tell 
you about some of the developments in the Arm- 
strong School of Business Administration. 


The most important step taken, or contemplated, 
by this institution is the perfection of our degree 
training. We have just about completed our majors 
and minors for the degree “Bachelor of Business 
Administration” with majors in Higher Accounting, 
Foreign Trade, Management, and the Executive 
Secretarial fields. Minors may be selected from any 
of the major fields not elected for major work, and 
from Finance, English, Education, and Language. 


The business and academic world will be inter- 
ested to know that this training will not abridge 
the regular time required for the completion of a 
university degree. One hundred and twenty weeks 
of intensive study will be required for the comple- 
tion of degree work, and the same standard prereq- 
uisite for entrance will be required to insure work 
of the highest type. 


Naturally it is the opinion of the faculty of this 
institution that prerequisites for major training 
need not include the usual freshman and sophomore 
academic training in the old classical departments. 
It is rather our belief that the broadening economic 
courses can be given in such a way as to give the 
cultural and classical content. 


It may be of interest to know that three-fourths 
of this training has been given during the past 
twelve months, and it represents no radical de- 
parture from the work which we have been doing. 

In our personnel, note but two changes have 
been made for the coming academic year. Mr. 
Chenoweth, A. B., A. M., University of California, 
has been added to the force to take over work in 
economics and certain phases of administration. 
Miss Birdie Weisbrod, A. B., University of Cali- 
fornia, has been added to the instructional staff for 
the secretarial department. The third member of 
our force, Miss Louise Hurley, has returned to her 
position after six months spent in Spain. Miss 
Hurley, A. B., University of California, is teaching 
Spanish and Secretarial courses. 

Our student body is growing gradually, and 
there is a tendency for students to register for 
more complete training. 


If I can give you any further information from 
time to time, don't hesitate to write me. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) J. EVAN ARMSTRONG, 
President. 
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THE 80TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION was held in Providence, October 29, 30 and 
31, 1925. Meetings were conducted in the Albee 
Theatre and the Classical High School. Ella V. 
oy of the Barrington High School was chairman 
of the High School Section on Commercial Subjects, 
which was conducted in the Classical High School. 
A very fine address was given by H. C. Bentley, 
President of the Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, Boston, on the “Teaching of Bookkeeping 
in the High Schools”. 
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In connection with the State Fair at Sacramento, 
California, it is customary to conduct exhibits of 
public school work. Some of the exhibits are mar- 
velous in their attractiveness. At the 1925 Fair, the 
pupils of the Coalinga Union High School had an 
exhibit of their work in bookkeeping. Donald Miller 
was awarded first prize and Ruth Becker second 
prize as a result of this exhibit. Mrs. Ruth Utter is 
the bookkeeping teacher and the success of the 
pupils is undoubtedly due: largely to her ability to 
teach bookkeeping as it should be taught. 


**KK 


R. C. WILEY has returned from China, where 
he was head of the Accountancy Department of the 
Yih Wen School of Commerce at Chefoo, Shantung. 
As the name indicates, this is a school for Chinese 
young men; they were required to learn English 
before studying commercial subjects. Mr. Wiley is 
now located at Sulphur Springs, Arkansas, as Dean 
of the John Brown School of Commerce, affiliated 
with John Brown University and John E. Brown 
College, a wholly pay-by-work college. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS, 
ASSOCIATION met in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
30 and 31. The Commercial Department held a 
meeting at Hughes High School on Friday afternoon 
with Miss Sarah Levine presiding. John D. Sage, 
President of the Central Union Life Insurance 
Company, spoke on the subject of “Commercial 
Education”, and Dr. Russel A. Stevenson, Professor 
of Accounting in the College of Commerce of the 
University of Cincinnati, spoke on the subject of 
“Professional Business Training in High School and 
University”. Dr. Norris A. Brisco, Director of the 
School of Retailing of New York University, was 
an unexpected guest who came with Dr. Stevenson. 
Dr. Brisco made a talk and had a message of unusual 
interest for those present. The meeting was well 
attended and the program was exceptionally good. 
G. E. McClellan of the Littleford School, Cincin- 
nati, was elected Ch>irman of the department for 
1926. 
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PHYLLIS BUHRMAN,, for four years assistant 
principal of the Waynesboro Business College, 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, is teaching shorthand 
this year in the Bryant and Stratton Business Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Buhrman’s place 
in the Waynesboro Business College is being filled 
by ETHEL BIRLEY, a graduate of the Normal 
Department of the same school. 


The annual meeting of the Western Division of 
the COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION met in Grand Junction, November 5, 6 and 7. 
The Commercial Section meeting was well attended 
and the following officers were elected for next year: 
Edith Bengston, Glenwood Springs, President; and 
Vivian Macaulay, Delta, Secretary. 

A very interesting meeting was held and all who 
attended left with the determination to make this 
the best year that has ever been in Commercial 


Education. 
KK 


ALDA RHEA, a graduate of the Commercial 
Department of the Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
is teaching Commercial Arts at Meeker, Colorado. 


* 


HELEN ROGEN, formerly the commercial in- 
structor in the Seymour (Wisconsin) High School, 
is now teaching secretarial subjects in the High 
School at Shawano, Wisconsin. 

KK 


THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION held its annual meeting at Tacoma, 
October 28, 29 and 30. The commercial teachers 
held a section meeting at the Lincoln High School. 
J. E. Frail was Chairman of this meeting. Dean 
Howard T. Lewis of the School of Commerce, 
University of Washington, spoke on the subject of 
“Certain Limitations in the High School Curric- 
ulum”. E. T. Ludowici, Assistant Supervisor of 
Portland Schools, Portland, Oregon, spoke on the 
subject of “The Portland Idea in Penmanship”. 

The Program Committee was complimented for 
its splendid provisions for round-table discussion, 
the meeting resolving itself into four sections for 
that purpose: Bookkeeping Section, P. S. Giltner, 
Chairman; Advertising Section, Anne M. Drum- 
mond, Chairman; Shorthand Section, Mrs. Winni- 
fred E. Pugh, Chairman; and Typing Section, 
Raymond H. Rarey, Chairman. 

W. L. Edwards, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Tacoma High Schools, was elected Chairman 
for next year, and Edmund W. Hilton, Stadium 
High School, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY SECTION OF 
THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet in Oakland, California, on Decem- 
ber 16. The Commercial Section will meet in the 
University High School Assembly Hall. Following 
is the program: 

Business—Election of Officers. 


“Commercial Teachers and Dull Lead Pencils” — 
Paul L. Evans, Head of Commercial Department, 
High School, Alameda, Calif. 

“Commercial Education—Its Past History, Its 
Present Status, and Its Future Development”— 
Dr. Elwood P. Cubberly, Dean of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. 

“Meeting of the State Requirements in the 
Commercial Course of Study”—Albert E. Bullock, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles. 

Discussion—John W. Edgemond, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Oakland. 
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TRUE AND FALSE TESTS IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


by 


CHAS. B. YOUNG 


Mr. Young is a graduate 
from Indiana University, 
Class of 1924. During the 
past summer he attended 
the University of Illinois 
where he is working toward 
a Master's degree in Ac- 
countancy. He is head of 
the commercial department 
in the Monmouth, I}linois, 
High School. He is a 
believer in the True and 
False type of commercial 
tests and has prepared a 


series of tests in Commercial Law for publication in 
“The Balance Sheet’. The accompanying test is the 
first of the series. A key to this test will be published 
in the following issue together with a second test 
which will relate to Negotiable Instruments. 


Rs carefully each of the following state- 


ments. If the statement is true, draw a line 
under “True”. If the statement is not true, 


draw a line under “False”: 


I. 
2. 


9. 


10. 


Il. 


A law is a rule of action. True—False. 

A corporation may he dissolved by a decree of 
the court for the abuse or misuse of its charter 
powers. True—False. 

Personal property consists of any estate or 
interest in lands, except a leasehold estate for 
years or a mortgage or lien. True—False. 
An executed contract is one wherein some- 
thing is yet to be done by one or both of the 
parties. True—False. 

In a sale of goods, the title to, and possession 
of, the goods, must pass together. True— 
False. 

When we assign a contract we really assign 
only the liabilities thereunder, since rights 
may not be assigned. True—False. 


A check made payable to a fictitious payee is 
payable to bearer, if the drawer of the check 
knew the payee was a fictitious person. 
True—False. 

A guarantor’s obligations are fixed by the 
terms of the contract of guaranty. True— 
False. 

A dormant partner is one who is known as a 
partner and who takes an active part in the 
partnership business. True—False. 


The maximum rate of interest permitted by 
law in contracts in this State (Illinois) is ten 
percent (10° 7). True— False. 

Ina sale, the price must be a money considera- 
tion. True—False. 

Part payment of a debt after it is due does not 
cancel the debt, even though it is accepted in 
full satisfaction and a receipt in full is given. 
True— False. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


29. 


= 


31. 


‘ 


The promisor runs the risk of undertaking to 
perform an impossibility, when he might have 
provided against it by his contract. True— 
False. 

A person who accepts a bill of exchange on 
which there is a qualified acceptance may hold 
the drawer and the indorsers thereof even 
though they do not assent to the qualified 
acceptance. True—False. 


Causes which will discharge the principal will 
serve to discharge the guarantor or surety. 
True—False. 

The bailee is responsible for loss caused by an 
inevitable accident. True—False. 


Insured dwelling property should not be 
allowed to remain unoccupied more than ten 
days at one time. True---False. 


In general, more formality is necessary to 
transfer personalty, while realty may be 
transferred merely by delivery. True—False. 
One who rightfully kills a wild animal has the 
exclusive property in it. True—False. 

In case of insolvency of a partnership, each 
partner is personally liable for all the firm’s 
obligations. True—False. 

The obligations of the principal to the agent 
include obedience, loyalty, judgment, skill, 
and honesty. True—False. 

An offer made by mail is not binding until the 
acceptance has been received by the offeror. 
True—False. 

A warzanty deed conveys whatever title the 
grantor may have, and throws upon the 
grantee the risk as to whether there is a good 
or a bad title or no title at all. True—False. 
A leasehold is an estate of definite or fixed 
duration. True—False. 


Negotiable instruments are credit instruments 
which pass freely from one party to another 
by indorsement and delivery, or by delivery. 
True—False. 

Business relations, past dealings, and customs 
are sometimes factors in determining the mean- 
ing of acontract. True—-False. 

In every contract of sale there is an implied 
warranty of title. True—False. 

An estate in fee simple is a freehold estate 
which has descended to one’s heirs generally, 
collateral heirs as weil as lineal heirs. True— 
False. 

Additional consideration is required in a 
contract of guaranty or suretyship made con- 
currently with the original contract. True— 
False. 

Any property may be the subject matter of a 
bailment. True-—False. 

The consideration for a contract must be 
present or future. True—False. 
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52. 
53. 
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There can be no complete sale in the case of 
unascertained goods. True—False. 


X takes Y°s wagon “on ten days’ trial and 
approval”. The title passes immediately to X. 
True—False. 


False representations or misstatements which 
have any material effect on the policy of in- 
surance render it void. True—False. 


Payment by check does not cancel the debt 
until the check is honored by the bank. True 
—False. 


In an installment sale, the goods may be de- 
livered in installments, or the price may be 
paid in installments. True—False. 


An express warranty, in a sale of merchandise, 
covers all defects, both obvious and otherwise. 
True—False. 


Casualty insurance is an indemnity against loss 
resulting from fires. True—False. 

In an ordinary contract the debtor is under 
obligation to seek the creditor and tender 
payment. True—False. 

Four necessary elements in every binding con- 
tract are: competent parties, agreement, legal 
subject matter, and consideration. True— 
False. 

The rule of “caveat emptor” applies only 
where the buyer has a chance to inspect the 
goods. True—False. 


In a bailment, there is a change of possession 
and also a change of title. True—False. 


Destruction of the goods before the contract 
of sale was made and without the knowledge 
of either party does not affect the validity of 
the contract. True—False. 


The written terms of a contract may be varied, 
changed, or contradicted by parol evidence. 
True—False. 


Capital is the total amount, measured in 
money, invested in a business. True—False. 


An agent cannot represent both parties to a 
transaction without the knowledge of both 
parties. True—False. 

In a partnership, sharing of the profits implies 
sharing of losses. True—False. 


Criminal law is that portion of the general law 
which governs business transactions. True— 
False. 


The finder of lost personal property has a 
good title against all persons. True—False. 


An affirmative contract gives one party the 
right to demand that the other party forbear 
from doing something. True—False. 


The seller has no right to demand payment as 
a condition precedent to.delivery of the goods. 
True—False. 

Delivery of an article is an essential in a valid 
gift. True-—False. 


A partner may give a valid deed to real estate 
held by the partnership. True—False. 


Contracts under seal are known as simple 
contracts. True—False. 
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75- 
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Under the Uniform Sales Act, things not in 
existence cannot be the subject of a sale, 
although they may be the subject of an agree- 
ment to sell. True—False. 

Coownership of property does not constitute 
a partnership. True—False. 

An agency coupled with an interest may be 
terminated by the principal. True—False. 


If 4 mortgage is not recorded, a subsequent 
mortgage, taken without notice of the first 
and duly recorded, would take precedence over 
the first mortgage. True—False. 


An easement is a right by one person to do or 
to compel another to refrain from doing some 
act on that other's land. True—False. 


A promise not supported by consideration 
cannot be enforced in law. True—False. 
The printed provisions of a negotiable instru- 
ment prevail, where there is a conflict between 
what is written and what is printed. True— 
False. 

The death of a stockholder terminates the 
existence of a corporation. True—False. 
The master is liabile to one servant for an 
injury occasioned by the negligence of another 
servant. True—False. 

In case the anount of a debt is in dispute and 
a compromise agreement is entered into, this 
agreement is binding. True—False. 

The correct decision in law is usually the 
same as the answer to the question: What is 
right? True—False. 

In a negotiable instrument contract, absolute 
defenses are good only as between the original 
parties—as maker and payee. True—False. 


Any person who can make contracts may be- 
come a party toa partnership contract. True 
—False. 

A mortgage conveys title to lands without 
conveying possession. True—False. 

An equity court is a court which administers 
the law of the sea. True—False. 


Corporeal property is intangible and ideal 
property consisting of certain permanent 
rights of enjoyment or profit in another's land. 
True—False. 

A trademark is a kind of commercial seal or 
signature. True—False. 


An innocent partner will not be held criminally 


liable for the wrongdoing of his copartner. 
True—False. 


A corporation has power to sue and be sued 
in itsown name. True—False. 

A national bank is chartered by the state. 
True—False. 


The stockholders of a corporation have a right 
to participate in dividends, even though they 
have not been declared by the directors. 
True—False. 

The directors of a corporation are elected by 
the stockholders. True—False. 


A contract of insurance is a wagering contract, 


because it is dependent upon an uncertain 
event. True—False. 
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Silver certificates and national bank notes are 
full legal tender. True—False. 


If the agent acts within his apparent authority, 
the principal is bound. True—False. 
Relationship of persons gives an insurable 
interest in a life. True—False. 

A partnership is an artificial person created 
or authorized by law. True—False. 

A private corporation is a political entity 
created for governmental purposes, as counties, 
cities, and the like. True—False. 

The purchaser of stolen goods obtains a good 
title to the goods. True—False. 

A common carrier has the right of lien on the 
goods carried to secure the payment of charges. 
True—False. 

A bailee who deviates from the original pur- 
pose of the bailment is liable for all losses 
caused thereby. True—False. 


The contract of fire insurance is binding as 
soon as agreed to, even before the policy is 
written. True—False. 


An infant may affirm a part of a contract and 
disafirm the rest of the contract. True— 
False. 


In a contract of sale, both acceptance and 
receipt are necessary to satisfy the Statute of 
Frauds, although not necessary to pass title. 
True—False. 


It is the duty of the seller of goods to accept 
and pay for them. True—False. 

A contract of indemnity need not be in writing 
to bind the parties. True—False. 


A bailment may not be created without the 
knowledge of the bailor. True—False. 
International law can be enforced, in the last 
resort, only by war. True—False. 


An open policy of insurance is one that fixes 
the amount to be paid in case of loss. True— 


False. 


A tenant must exercise his right of removal of 
fixtures from real property before vacating or 
giving up his right of possession. True— 
False. 

Under the Common Law debtors were im- 
prisoned for debt, and sometimes put to death. 
True—False. 

The Common Law is the primary law of the 
United States. . True—False. 


In a contract of sale, it is important to de- 
termine when the title passes, because the 
risk of loss is upon the party having title. 
True—False. 

Workmen's Compensation Acts are laws 
passed by the various state legislatures forcing 
employers to pay workmen for all work done. 
True— False. 


A contract which contains an outstanding 
promise on each side is called a unilateral 
executory contract. True—False. 


The business man may use his knowledge of 
commercial law to guard against making un- 
enforceable contracts. True—False. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Reduced Fares to Cincinnati 


Passenger Associations covering the 
United States and Eastern Canada have 
authorized reduced fares on the certifi- 
cate plan for the annual convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, to be held in Cincinnati, 
December 28, 29, 30, 1925. 


Persons attending this meeting and 
dependent members of their families 
traveling with them should buy regular 
full fare tickets to Cincinnati and get 
convention certificates from the ticket 
agents. Ticket agents are supplied with 
blank forms for this purpose. Do not 
take an ordinary receipt unless the 
ticket agent is not supplied with cer- 
tificates. 

When you arrive at the Hotel Gibson 
in Cincinnati, go to the office of the 
General Secretary of the Federation and 
deposit your certificate or receipt. The 
Secretary will have all necessary details 


attended to and you may get your cer- 
tificate on the last day of the convention. 


After these certificates are validated by 
the General Secretary and the joint 
agent of the railroads, it will entitle the 
holders to a reduction of one-half of the 
regular fare returning by the same route 
traveled in going to the convention. 


Do not buy an excursion ticket of any 
sort. These convention tickets usually 
are good for ten days. 











Excursion tickets and tickets on elec- 
tric roads, or on motor cars, will not be 
counted to help make up the number of 
certificates that we must have to get the 
reduced rates. Tickets may be bought 
for our meeting as early as December 24 
and are good for the return fare up to 
January 2. Do not buy, the tickets 
before December 24. 


Inquire of your ticket agent about 
these convention tickets a few days be- 
fore you start for Cincinnati. Have him 
explain the certificate plan to you. In 
case you live on a line of railroad that 
does no belong to any of these Passenger 
Associations, buy your ticket to the 
nearest point on some railroad that does 
belong to one of the Passenger Associa- 
tions, and then get another ticket from 
that point to Cincinnati and get your 
certificate with it. 


JOHN ALFRED WHITE, 
General Secretary. 
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MONDAY, 9:00 A. M. 
Office open for Registration 
1:30 P. M. 
Federation Meeting 
Address of Welcome by Dr. 
Randall J. Condon 
Response by C. M. Yoder 
Address by Herman Schneider 
4:00 P. M. 
Visit Exhibits 
6:00 P. M. 
Group Dinners 
8:00 P. M. 
Musical Program by Culp String 
Quartette 


TUESDAY, 9:30 A. M. 


Federation Meeting 
Addresses by M. L. Pernice and 
Arnon W. Welch 
Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers 

12 Noon 
Group Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. 

Private Schools Department 
Addresses by H. E. V. Porter, Dr. 
Frank Moore and Charles R. 
Beckley 
Discussions led by W. M. Dow- 
den, Dr. J. L. Harman and H. E. 
Barnes 

Public Schools Department 
Addresses by J. L. Highsaw and 
M. E. Studebaker 
Discussion by L. L. Jones 

3:30 P. M. 

Business Round Table 
Addresses by Walter P. Stein- 
haeuser, V. G. Gillespie, E. E. 
Magoon, R. P. Barnes, Harry L. 
Godfry, Earl W. Atkinson and L. 
P. Southern 

Shorthand Round Table 
Addresses by Luvicy M. Hill and 
E. W. Barnhart 
Discussion 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


HOTEL GIBSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
December 28-30, 1925 


Penmanship Round Table 
Addresses by Mary R. Barnette, 
John S. Grifhth and Herbert M. 
Heaney 
Discussion 


6:00 P. M. 
Group Dinners 


8:00 P. M. 
Theaters or Special Parties 


WEDNESDAY, 9:30 A. M. 


Federation Meeting 
Address by Charles M. Hay 
Business Meeting, Reports of 
Committees 


12 Noon 
Group Luncheon 


1:30 P. M. 

Business Round Table 
Addresses by Henry J. Holm, 
J. Murray Hill, M. E. Studebaker, 
E. F. Burmahln, I. R. Garbutt, 
Richard W. Massey and Gertrude 
G. De Armond 

Shorthand Round Table 
Addresses by A. Blodwen Beynon 
and C. E. McKinney 


Discussion 


3:30 P. M. 

Public Schools Department 
Addresses by Jessie B. Strate, 
Mrs. L. A. BuDahn and E., F. 
Killam 
Election of Officers 

Private Schools Department 
Addresses by Willard J. Wheeler 
and J. Murray Hill 
Business Session and Election of 


Officers 


6:30 P. M. 
Federation Banquet 
Special Music, Stunts and Dancing 
Address by Edward D. Roberts 
Inauguration of Officers 
Business 
Adjournment 
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ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 5) 
Wright” became “carpenter”; “learning-child”, 
“pupil”. The Saxon “Healer” gave way to the 
French “Savior”. 
Often we even have Saxon, French, and Latin 


To get the reduced fare on your 


trip to Cincinnati fer the conven- 


words, which mean practically the same, as— tion, December 28-30, be sure to 
Saxon, ask—French, inquire—Latin, interrogate. - 
From the French, the language gained the new ask for a certificate when you buy 


words, connected with the court and aristocracy, 
as sovereign, royalty, duke, mayor, parliament, 
judge, jury, and verdict. The Latin introduced such 
words as faith, pray, and state. 


your ticket. You will have to pay 


full fare for your ticket to Cincin- 


Thus, while the back-bone of our English tongue nati, but if enough certificates are 
is Saxon, which was entirely of German origin, rare : 
beauty and perfection of rounded form were given presented at the convention, the 


Ye oy words of ee ach and Latin origin. ees railroads will grant a reduced rate 





STUDENT’S AMBITION 
(Continued from page 12) 
the steel chains of failure. As we go to and fro in 


and you will be able to purchase 


your return trip ticket for one- 


the busy world we marvel at the speed and ac- half fare. Do not forget to ask for 
curacy of the expert typist; we look with admira- 

tion at the smooth-flowing penmanship of the head the certificate when you buy your 
bookkeeper and the neat, rapid notes of the court : 

reporter. We are revived, buoyed up and inspired ticket. 


by the magic hand of the great musician, while the 
hand of the actress speaks a universal language and 
commands both smiles and tears. 











BUSINESS ENGLISH 


South Hills High School — Pittsburgh 
Duquesne University School of Commerce — Pittsburgh 


A practical text, combining the essentials of Business English and 
Business Correspondence. A real aid to students in developing 
the ability to use clear, correct and forceful English. 








e & e 4 
100 Lessons in Business English and 7 
? 4 
Correspondence oe 
by Pa ae 
J. WALTER ROSS of at oF 
7 a if ae 
A drill tablet, enabling students to complete a large oy’ ff th 
number of exercises in a short time. Makes possible .#7 |” YS 
the extensive drill needed in the mastering of the .°” x Se 
principles of Business English. “/ jt ff Ag Pa 
ae ee , ra ¢ / ag 4 
° . . . ; ft Ps & S) 
For further information regarding either or Lf Lf LSS FOS 
4 Pd Pa ¢ x“ S ov A y 
both of these books, fill out and return Cf f ASE KES 
the coupon at the right. SP ud PS SSP 


Ye & SAS FSS 
/ ‘yo 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. a4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NOT THAT KIND 


Shop Foreman—*You aren't one of them boys 
that drops their tools and scoots as soon as knock- 
off blows, are you?” 

New Worker—‘Not me. Why, I often have to 
wait five minutes after I put me tools away before 
the whistle goes.” 

Cae 

Bride (at the telephone)—-“‘Oh, Jimmy, do come 
home. I've mixed the plugs in some way. The radio 
is all covered with frost and the electric ice box is 
singing ‘Kiss Me Again’.” 

*** 

Guest—*What's the matter with this coffee? It 
looks like mud”. 

Waiter—"Yes, sir; it was ground this morning”. 

OK 


IT’S HERE, SAYS *E 


“The time will come”, shouted the lecturer, 
“when women will get men’s wages”. 
“Yes”, yelled the little man in the back seat, 
“next Saturday night”. 
kK 


ASK MELLON 


“I wish now”, said the lecturer, “to tax your 
memory”. 
A wail in the audience—‘‘Has it come to that”? 
ROK 


Teacher—“Show the importance of the inven- 
tory in the home and in business”. 
Student—“The inventory could invent more 
things in the home because he could be alone with 
his work. If he didn’t want to be alone, he could 
go into business for himseif or with someone else”’. 
* KK 


AN INQUISITIVE EMPLOYEE 


Pat’s job as a railroad signalman meant a lot to 
him. He meant to find out things that would help 
the N. Y. Central Railroad. One night he signaled 
“The Empire State” to stop. 

The engineer and other officials of the train 
rushed excitedly to Pat's signal tower to inquire 
what it all meant. 

“You're ten minutes late’’, said Pat. 

“What of it’? said the engineer, very angry. 

“Well”, said Pat calmly, “I want to know where 
you've been”. 

OK 

Replying to a question as to what he understood 
by the Second Empire, a small boy in the grammar 
department said: “The second empire is a party 
called in to settle disputes over decisions in the 
World's Series”. 


EK 


DEPRECIATION 
Teacher—“What is depreciation”? 
Student—“If you do anything for a man and he 

don’t thank you for it, that is depreciation”. 


Father—“Where were you with the car last 
night”’? 

Argle 
the boys”. 

Father—*Well you had better return this vanity 
case one of the boys left in the car”. 


eK 


LAST WORD 


An Irishman was sitting in a depot smoking, 
when a woman came in and, sitting down neaz 
him, said: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you would not 
smoke here”. 

“Mum”, replied the Irishman, “if you wuz a 
lady you would sit further away”. 

Pretty soon the woman burst out again: “If you 
were my husband I'd give you poison”. 

“Well, mum”, replied the Irishman, as he smoked 
away at his pipe, “if you wuz me wife, I'd take it”. 

RK 


Teacher—When is the Cash account credited”’? 
Student—“The Cash account shouid be cred- 
ited when cash is departed with”. 
ex 


“Mrs. Smith’s gas bill was frightful”, said Miss 
Marsh to John, her beau. He rose with a delightful 
smile and turned the gas quite low. 


*KK 


WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


The plumber worked and the helper stood help- 
lessly looking on. He was learning the business. 
This was his first day. 

“Say”, he inquired, “do you charge for my 
time”? 

“Certainly, boob”, came the renly. 

“But I haven't done anything”. 

The plumber, to fill in the hour, had been looking 
at the finished job with a lighted candle. Handing 
the two inches of it that were still unburned to the 
heiper, he said witheringly, ““Here—if you gotta be 
so conscientious—blow that out”! 

*** 


OH! FOR A “LINE” LIKE THIS 


The judge—*This lady says you tried to speak 
to her at the station”. 

Salesman—"It was a mistake. I was looking for 
my friend's sister, whom I had never seen before, 
but who's been described to me as a handsome 
blonde with classic features, fine complexion, per- 
fect figure, beautifully dressed and ie 

The witness—“I1 don’t care to prosecute the 
gentleman. Anyone might have made the same 
mistake”. 





“Oh, just riding around with some of 





*** 


Father—“How are you getting along in school, 
Jimmie”? 

Jimmie—“Fine! We're learning words of four 
cylinders now™! 





ee ee 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher of commercial sub- 
jects desires position in a business college. Am 
Gensins, to a the National ‘qo 

hers’ Federation in Cincinnati, 

27-30, and would like to have an interview with 
any one attending who is interested in ing 
a teacher or who would sell an interest in their 


school. Am qualified to teach commercial 
subject and have had experience citing pupils. 
Address, No. 420. 





Ex enced commercial teacher and athletic 
coach desires a position with a good school. Can 
furnish the best of references as to character and 
ability. Address, No. 421. 


Man and wife. Man expert penman. Both 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting 
and any modern system of bookkeeping. Wife 
——— English and pend Training teacher. 
ay pe ee Fog a . Now employed. 
be 73 — you to offer? Give location. Address, 
o. ; 








Man commercial teacher, graduate of both 
University and Normal School, nine years’ ex 
rience, desires tion in New England high 
school. Salary $1800. Address, No. 423. 


Ex enced teacher of 20th Century Book- 
-~¢ Gregg Shorthand, and other commer- 
subjects desires a position in a college town 
where he may take a little time off for a subject 
in college. Address, No. 424. 


Young man with eight years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects, three years’ col- 
lege credits in normal schools and universiti 
wants position in public h school as head 
commer department. ust be a full-time 
position and in school of fair size, which offers 

advanced courses in the work. Address, No. 425. 


Experienced teacher of commercial branches 
desires a position with a good school. Familiar 
with the leading bookkeeping texts and can 
handle a department or manage a school. Ad- 
dress, No. 426. 


ung man, Protestant, with B. C. S. and 
c.) P. A. degrees, desires tion as Professor of 
Accounting or Director of Business Administra- 
tion. Wide business and teaching experience. 
Address, No. 431. 

















Business college man with twenty Bow * expe- 
rience in teaching all of the commercial branches 
desires position as principal of commercial de- 
ares gg or as teacher of 20th Century Book- 
coeping, Penmanship, Arithmetic and Commer- 
Good penman some experience in 
Sean ‘oaverciaind, tas Has B. C. S. degree. Prefer 
the Eastern States. Address, No. 432. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man wants to buy a good 
business college. Address, No. 427. 


PP sq A to buy a small school in the East. 
rT, c/o Balance Sheet, Room 407, 
tes F Ave., New York City. 


Wanted to buy business college by ex enced 
man and teacher. Desire i — jate pos- 
session if satisfactory. Address, No. 428. 


onl enced school man desires to buy a grow- 
usiness college in a sized city. If 
you mean business, address, No. 429. 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


business school with a full enrollment, 
eplendid reputation, equipment paid for, in the 
best location in the city and located in territory 
that cannot be excelled. Will sell at summer 
—- JS ---" Best of reasons for selling. Full 
particulars obtained by addressing No. 





California school for sale at inventory. Good 
reputation, well advertised. $1000 handle; 
balance terms. Retiring. Address, No. 410. 





Business college located in large Texas city. 
Owner desires to devote full time to other inter- 
ests, hence will sell school at a sacrifice. The 
school will | pay for itself in a few months. Ad- 
dress, No. 411. 





Old established, yoy y eae business col- 
lege in Mississippi xcellent opportunity 
for a hustler. PR mall . yment. Balance 
easy terms. Address, No. 412. 





Business College for Sale: Prefer to sell half 
interest but will sell all to right man. Good 
reputation and no competition. Three thousand 
cash and balance on easy terms. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address, No. 413. 





Small business college and dormi in the 
Ozark Country. Very healthful scenic location. 
Large number of rooms available for studen 
Ideal location for hustling man and wife. 
take scholarships in yment. Other business 
reason for selling. Address, No. 414. 





AD 4 ying business college in a city surrounded 
ch agricultural district in a good Central 

- ¥, Big territory to draw from. Equipped 
for 200. Enrollment over 100 students each year 
for past 15 years. Excellent oan. Lots and 
fully equipped pom E, brick build ing 50 x 68 
feet included. Price $12 A “going”’ school 
priced to sell. Address, No 41s 





One thousand dollars cash will handle small, 
well-established, reputable business college near 
Los Angeles. Increasing enrollment. com- 
munity over 50,000 population. Equipment 
in excellent condition. Reasonable rent includes 
. — Good reasons for selling. A 

0. ° 





All or half interest in business school in city 
of about 30,000. Big, rich territory. Excellent 
proposition for man and wife. Smail cash pay- 
ment and terms. Reason for selling, have two 
schools and need help. Address, No. 417. 





One of the best paying schools on the Pacific 
Coast. Excellent location in a rapidly 
city. The best of equipment. Good reputation 
and well advertised. Price right. A real oppor- 
tunity for a good school man. Address, No. 419. 





TEACHER WANTED 
Old established school in Middle States desires 
to get in touch with A. enced school man 
who wants a tough pr — to handle. This 
position calls for the , abili in students 


ty zou can — frems $3000 to 
es Kany dress, No. 430. 





RAPID CALCULATION. | 


By 


JOSEPH W. SMITH 
Libby High School — Toledo 


Combines Drills, Tests and Theory 


THE DRILLS 


Eighty drills are provided for study. The standard 
time is given foreach. A student is encouraged to practice 
until he can complete each drill in the standard time. 
Thus, a thorough mastery of all methods and a reasomable 
speed are assured. 





THE TESTS 


On the reverse side of each page a test is given. The 
tests should be completed in the class under the direction 
of the teacher. A standard time is provided for each. 
This enables a student to compete with both the standard 
time and other students. It also shows whether each 
student is spending the proper amount of time on the 
drills. 





THE TEXT 


The drills and tests are torn off on a perforated line 
two inches from the top of the tablet. All instructions 
and explanations are given above this line, so they are 
retained permanently on the stubs. Reviews are thereby 
made possible whenever they are desired. 





THE EXCELLENCE OF THE TEXT CAN BE 
DETERMINED ONLY THROUGH AN EXAMINATION. 
A SPECIMEN COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York San Francisco ~ 





